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Anent ‘“Research’”’ 


Our statement in the November editorial, ““We have arbitrarily ex- 
cluded [from ‘Record of Research’} notices of book-reviews, creative writing, 
and the like...,”” has evoked a spirited comment that we wish to share with 
our readers as a corrective to our rather stodgy remarks. The covering letter 
points out that ‘‘all good research has a quality of artistry and is creative, just 
as creative writing must have an accident of reality... .Doesn’t it look as 
though the creative writer were being editorially discriminated against, as if 
his activity were less significant than the straight research job?” The enclosed 
comment, entitled ‘‘Anent ‘Research,’”’ follows: 


In a lilting little verse, Emily Dickinson says: 


“‘He spoke upon breadth till it argued him narrow, 
The broad is too broad to define... .” 


This, perhaps, is the reason why no perfect definition of research has 
been given, or can be given. For the connotative value of the word 
research is constantly subject to change. Was there a time when the 
research scholar, like the artist, took a stand and worked in terms of 
the perspective determined by his point of view? Now, again like the 
artist, he may take no stand and deny the virtues of perspective altoe 
gether. His work is not only of a cumulative nature; it is predictive 
also. For all that is, all that is not, all that seems to be and all that is 
thought about it, or ever has been thought about it, is a proper subject 
of speculation, and all that will be thought about it, properly subject 
to respect. How absurd to attempt to define an infinite variety of vari- 
ables without a norm? Yet though we might intuit Mind, who can 
objectify and describe it? 

There may be one common denominator of research, best ex- 
pressed in a Russian idiom: “‘You smile in your soul.” 


— ADELAIDE M. BuDDE 
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Boston University Books Reviewed 


Investments: Principles and Practices. By DoucLas H. BELLEMorRE.* New York: 
B. C. Forbes and Sons Publishing Co. Inc. [c. 1953.] Pp. xvi, 480, xlviii. 


$7.00. 


Investments: Principles, Practices, and Analysis. By Douctas H. BELLEMORE. 
Complete Edition. New York: B. C. Forbes and Sons Publishing Co. 
Inc. [c. 1953.] Pp. xvi, 808, xxviii, 809-836. $10.00. 


Reviewed by Caroii W. Forp, Chairman, Division of Economics, 
Babson Institute of Business Administration 


To be vitally useful a book on in- 
vestments must be up-to-date in its 
information and view point and 
loaded with a sense of dynamic 
change. Professor Bellemore has writ- 
ten such a volume. It should be wel- 
comed by teachers in business ad- 
ministration as probably the best of 
recent textbooks on the subject. 
Since its primary aim is to assist in- 
dividuals in the management of 
their personal investments, it will be 
read with interest and profit by 
many who are not college students. 

Parts I, II, and III cover topics 
commonly included in a semester 
course in investments. Part IV [pub- 
lished in the Complete Edition only] 
explains methods of analyzing par- 
ticular classes of securities. Thus 
ample materials are provided, some- 
what uniquely in a single volume, for 
an integrated, one-year course in in- 
vestments and security analysis. 

The author has the sound view 
that a study of investments should be 
based upon a broad perspective and 
coverage of the subject. Part I de- 
scribes the field of investment and the 
uses and sources of investible funds. 
Here, and throughout the book, the 
author has introduced tables and 
charts to an extent beyond any other 
volume of its kind. The result is an 
effective and interesting presenta- 
tion of the subject. 

Part II, on the ‘Materials and 
Mechanics of Investment,” begins 


*Dr. Bellemore is Professor of Economics 
on the faculties of the College of Business 
Administration and the Graduate School. 


with a description of corporate se- 
curities and security markets, and 
their regulation. Included is a chap- 
ter on the mathematics of invest- 
ment involving the calculation of 
yields and values of securities. An- 
other chapter of prime importance 
analyzes the effects of taxes on in- 
vestments. A chapter on interpreting 
financial news is supplemented by an 
unusual appendix describing in de- 
tail the sources of information that 
are available to investors. A useful 
glossary is appended to clarify the 
technical terms that abound in this 
field. A strong case is made for the 
view that the proper timing of securi- 
ty transactions, that is, the price at 
which one buys securities, is essential 
for successful investment. Part II 
ends with a chapter on “Dollar 
Cost Averaging” and the increasingly 
popular ‘“‘[Automatic] Formula Tim- 
ing” plans of investment. How many 
use such methods no one knows, al- 
though, if they were widely used, 
movements of security prices would 
be quite different from what they are. 

Part III deals with the develop- 
ment of sound investment policies 
and programs, especially for indi- 
viduals, but also for financial institu- 
tions. 

Part IV contains practical illus- 
trations of methods used to analyze 
securities. Recent history is contin- 
ually employed to point up princi- 
ples. 

The author deserves commenda- 
tion for an excellent treatment of an 
extensive and practical subject. 


Professional Problems in Composition Teaching 
Ricwarp S. BEAL, Assistant Professor of English 


fb INABILITY of the American 
college student to use English 
effectively is a matter of general con- 
cern, and has been the subject of 
previous comment in this JouRNAL.! 
English departments, responsible for 
teaching Freshman English and for 
training future teachers of English, 
find it hard to overstate the serious- 
ness and complexity of the problem 
behind such student failure. One of 
the best qualified researchers in the 
field of English composition, Paul 
B. Diederich of the Educational 
Testing Service, has stated his belief 
that “the rank and file of English 
teachers. . .do not read very well, de 
not read very much, write very badly 
themselves, and could distinguish 
good from poor student writing only 
if each were served up on a separate 
platter and carefully labeled.”? His 
conclusions are based upon the read- 
ing of “hundreds of student papers 
supposed to have been carefully an- 
notated by teachers in representa- 
tive schools and colleges.”’? 

The causes of this situation, of 
course, are legion. One must always 
list the usual ‘“‘large classes, poor 
teachers, and inadequate salaries.” 
To these one might add the non- 
standard background in English of 
many of today’s students, and the 
long survival among English teach- 
ers of a narrow authoritarianism 
which has yielded very slowly to the 
impact of linguistic science. 


UT IN Two less clearly under- 

stood ways the universities and 
colleges themselves are directly re- 
sponsible for the problem. In the 
first place, English departments have 
been slow to modify the training and 
teaching they do. They have been 
slow to take seriously the fact that 
large numbers of their students 


become teachers, slow to provide 
these future teachers with the train- 
ing vital for sound composition teach- 
ing, and slow to use new knowledge 
to reconceive their role in a changing 
society. Both the English teacher and 
his colleagues in other departments 
are forced to recall today that a 
democracy requires of its citizenry 
the ability to read and to listen with 
comprehension, to evaluate critically 
what they read and hear, and to com- 
municate clearly and logically.4 Eng- 
lish departments are increasingly 
realizing that these skills demand 
that the student understand some- 
thing of the linguistic, semantic, and 
logical problems of language as a 
means of communication. Today, 
this requires also that the composi- 
tion teacher himself have at least a 
minimum acquaintance with the 
contributions of scientific study to 
our understanding of language.® 

The full import of this necessity 
for graduate and undergraduate pro- 
grams in English has not yet been 
measured, but such studies as those 
of the Association for Progressive 
Education® and of the Commission 
on the English Curriculum? docu- 
ment the impact of scientific study 
of language upon public school 
teaching. The formation three years 
ago of the Conference on College 
Composition and Communication 
as a subsidiary of the NCTE [Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish] to study exclusively the problems 
of Freshman English courses attests 
the growing professional attention 
to the matter. 


Hus, ENGLISH departments have 
been slow to modify their ap- 
proach to composition and their de- 
gree programs. In the second place, 
one may well argue that by refusing 
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to face the facts of composition teach- 
ing university and college adminis- 
trations have been even more serious- 
ly remiss. In spite of the adminis- 
trators’ constant avowals that student 
ability in English is of first impor- 
tance, they have consistently failed to 
give realistic consideration to work- 
loads and professional status in the 
very course which they universally 
require. An analysis of some of the 
problems of the composition teacher 
is pertinent. 

If students are to learn to write, 
they must write. Further, their writ- 
ing must be examined for such mat- 
ters as control of vocabulary, over-all 
organization, syntactical clarity and 
effectiveness of sentences and para- 
graphs, validity of evidence and 
logic of arguments, as well as compe- 
tence in the conventions of standard 
English. The results of such an ex- 
amination must be made clear to the 
student, a need which requires indi- 
vidual conferences. 

On the secondary school level it 
has been estimated that an English 
teacher who required a_ weekly 
paper from an average number of 
students and who spent a modest 
ten minutes on each paper would, 
with his other duties, have a work 
week of 79 hours.’ On the college 
level, in a Freshman English course 
requiring weekly papers and three 
conferences per semester (widely 
used standards), teachers must spend 
10-12 hours per week per section of 
24 students, exclusive of class hours 
and preparation. A little calculation 
will indicate that the fortunate 
English instructor who carries as part 
of his program only two sections of 
composition begins his work week 
with a load of 32-36 hours, if we al- 
low him a modest six hours per week 
to prepare for these two classes. But 
few instructors are so fortunate. 
Many begin their teaching careers 
with four sections of composition, 
i.e., a work-load of 58-66 hours per 
week for competent instruction. And 


the best teaching program that most 
new Ph.D. instructors can hope for 
is three sections of composition and 
an introductory literature course. 
These figures, of course, make no 
allowances for time consumed by 
faculty meetings, committee work, 
and staff conferences, by attention 
to remedial problems, by profes- 
sional meetings, or, obviously, by the 
study or production of research in 
fields related to composition. Nor do 
they make any allowance for the 
peculiarly demanding and exacting 
toil of close criticism of writing and » 
of conference work. 


Nye. then, under these cir- 
cumstances instructors in com- 
position can achieve little. Lack of 
time and energy constrains them to 
handle only relatively superficial 
aspects of student writing, and they 
must accept from the student an 
“achievement” which constantly 
borders upon downright incompe- 
tence. But in addition to these un- 
usual factors of work-load, the com- 
position instructor faces two other 
serious problems. His graduate work 
has rarely qualified him for teaching 
composition, and often little profes- 
sional advancement will result from 
that teaching. Contrarily, he knows 
that rewards of advancement and 
security will come largely from his 
research and teaching in other areas. 
In sum, ill-qualified by training to 
teach composition, discouraged by 
an impossible work-load, and know- 
ing that he will likely be unrewarded 
for his efforts, he tends to devote his 
attention to other areas, and he 
waits hopefully for promotions which 
will mean escape into the literature 
courses for which the graduate 
school has more directly trained 
him. 

There is no magic answer to this 
situation. It is easy to indict admin- 
istrations, but equally easy to see 
that few universities can afford the 
luxury of ideal work-loads in Fresh- 


man English. It is easy to indict 
those responsible for teacher training 
at all levels, but equally easy to un- 
derstand that the modification of 
traditional patterns of training is 
slow and laborious. 


T CAN BE argued with force that a 
I carefully directed system of grad- 
uate Student Teaching Assistants or 
Fellows is the most practical solution 
from the administrative viewpoint, 
and may well be most valuable to 
the graduate student. As constituted 
in many universities, the system ex- 
empts the graduate student from 
tuition, pays him from $600 to $800 
per year per section of Freshman 
English, and assigns him two sec- 
tions totaling 45-50 students. During 
the two or three years of his teaching 
assistantship, the student’s prepara- 
tion and classroom work are care- 
fully directed. There has recently 
been an increasing tendency to 
supplement such direction with for- 
mal courses relevant to language and 
composition problems. Under such a 
system the graduate student serves 
an interneship while he is completing 
his graduate study. In many univer- 
sities where introductory literature 
courses are sectioned, selected teach- 
ing assistants can enrich their teach- 
ing experience during their last year 
by taking charge of one section of 
such a course. 

It can be and is objected, of course, 
that such a system places composi- 
tion largely in the hands of inex- 
perienced personnel. But against 
this objection must be weighed the 
following facts: the system assumes 
very careful direction; and since 
many traditional Ph.D. programs 
do very little to train students in 
composition, the beginning graduate 
student is frequently as well trained 
for this work as the Ph.D. Further, 
by such a system the university is 
fulfilling a very vital social and 
moral responsibility by producing 


far more effectively trained teachers 
than otherwise seems possible. 


N THE LONG run the vital problem 
I of adequate teaching in the al- 
most universally required Freshman 
English course can be solved only by 
some basic shifts of emphasis in the 
English Ph.D. program and by wide- 
spread improvement in the profes- 
sional status of the composition 
teacher. Many members of the pro- 
fession are working hard to achieve 
these ends. Not a few of them believe 
that a properly administered gradu- 
ate Teaching Assistant program is 
not only financially a practical solu- 
tion to a very serious problem in 
university teaching, but an integral 
part of the university’s teacher train- 
ing responsibility. This may well be 
one of those rare instances where the 
university can actually improve its 
teaching in a basic course, fulfill ad- 
ditional responsibilities, and at the 
same time effect a certain economy. 


1. John McKenzie, ‘Editorial: What is 
the Answer?”, May, 1953. 

2. The English Record (N.Y. State English 
Council), Spring, 1953. 
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ton-Century Co., 1940. 

7. The English Language Arts (NCTE), N.Y., 
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In Pliny’s Natural History Atticus 
is quoted as mentioning that Marcus 
Varro, “the most learned of the 
Romans,” had conceived the un- 
usual idea of inserting portraits and 
other illustrative material into his 
numerous volumes. This is, as far as 
we have been able to ascertain, the 
earliest reference to one of the 
several deadly sins of book collectors. 
Better known for this iniquitous habit 
is an otherwise respectable clergy- 
man of eighteenth-century England, 
the Reverend James Granger, vicar 
of Shiplocke in Oxfordshire. How- 
ever, lest we blame our English 
cousins too harshly for making extra- 
illustrating popular, let us quote 
from O.M.E. Rowe writing in the 
London Bookworm in 1894: ‘‘There is 
an organisation in Boston modestly 
called ‘The Club of Odd Volumes’. 
It is composed of gentlemen, clever 
and rich. ...In extra-iliustrating the 
club has achieved monumental suc- 
cess.” 

The day before he died Eugene 
Field finished the manuscript of the 
Love Affairs of a Bibliomaniac. In this 
delightful book of essays he views 
Grangerism with some charity. ““We 
regard Grangerism,” he writes, “‘as 
one of the unfortunate stages in 
bibliomania, it is a period which 
seldom covers more than five years.” 
Although the kindly humor of Field 
sees the lover of extra-illustration 
in what is probably a proper perspec- 
tive, it is true that during these “‘five 
years’ much damage could be done. 
The extreme Grangerite will muti- 
late or destroy sets of old magazines, 
old books of prints; even original 
documents will have signatures cut 
off, all to add to some volume he is 
working on. In defense we must 
add that some collectors used only 
material fron odd issues of maga- 


Exhibition of Extra-illustrated Books 
Chenery Library, January 1954 


zines; they took facsimiles of docu- 
ments; and their portraits were 
selected from loose prints collected 
by dealers. 

The examples of extra-illustra- 
tions exhibited are from the Conant 
Collection of local history and are 
quite typical of this art. Each volume 
has been extended by the insertion 
of much illustrative material. Hutch- 
inson’s History of Massachusetts, for 
example, has its three volumes ex- 
tended to six, and 378 different 
pieces are inserted. Bound in olive 
crushed levant with gilt by Mac- 
Donald of Boston, it is a superb ex- 
ample of the work of one of the finest 
binders in America. 

Today the fetish of Grangerism is 
over in the book world, although 
vestiges of it appear from time to 
time in quite harmless form in some 
limited editions that may include a 
piece of the author’s original manu- 
script or some similar memorabilia. 

We close with a further quotation 
from Field, ‘‘there is more joy over 
one Grangerite that repenteth than 
over ninety-and-nine just men that 
need no repentance,” and a stanza 
from a poem by a friend of Field’s, 
Judge Methuen, referring to the 
Marcus Varro whose name opened 
this discussion: 


*“Marcus Varro went up and down 
The places where old books were 
sold; 
He ransacked all the shops in town 
For pictures new and pictures 
old. 
He gave the folk of earth no peace; 
Snooping around by day and 
night, 
He plied the trade in Rome and 
Greece 
Of an insatiable Grangerite.”’ 


M.D.H. 
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IGHER EDUCATION, as we see it 
H today, is. ..a result and at the 
same time a part of [the] dual role of 
education: transmission of knowledge 
and its creation. Curiosity and the 
urge of research reach fruition in in- 
stitutions of higher learning, and in 
such an environment of inquiry 
young people in graduate schools are 
led to seek advanced knowledge, pur- 
suing it to the very borders of the 
known. Thus has higher education 
grown in stature and encompassed 
in its responsibility the most ad- 
vanced levels of formalized learning. 


HE SUPERIOR quality of higher 
itself results from the 
activity of graduate schocls in re- 
search. This process of the develop- 
ment of principles and accumulation 
of facts by faculties of higher learn- 
ing has been going on at an ac- 
celerated rate so that the circle of 
knowledge has been extended to an 
astonishing degree. What was former- 
ly but a small segment of knowledge 
now becomes of major importance; 
what occupied a prominent position 
at the border of the known is now 
swallowed up by a new and even 
larger field; what seemed under- 
standable before is now obscure; and 
many principles formerly unthought 
of have now become the bases of un- 
limited advances. 
If these observations are valid for 
knowledge itself, how very critical 
are they in the education of an indi- 


Issues Confronting Graduate Education 


The questions raised and the suggestions made in the passage reprinted below should 
command the attention and thought of everyone concerned with graduate education. 

This long excerpt is from the 1952-1953 “Annual Report” of Dean N. Paut Hupson of 
the Ohio State University Graduate School. Dean Hudson originally delivered the substance 
of these remarks at the National Conference on Higher Education, Chicago, March, 1953, in 
discussing the question, ‘What are the implications of present and future responsibilities and 
opportunities of higher education for graduate and professional education?” 

For permission to reprint we are grateful to Dean Hudson, to Dr. Everett Walters, editor 
of the Graduate School Record, in which Dean Hudson’s “Report” appeared (November, 1953), 
and to Dr. G. Kerry Smith, Executive Secretary of the Association for Higher Education. 


vidual advanced student? With knowl- 
edge growing so markedly in rate, 
how can his education be conducted 
so that a satisfactory acquisition of 
knowledge is achieved? On _ the 
reasonable assumption that time, 
energy and financial resources of a 
student are limited, how is he to be- 
come master of a significantly large 
segment of knowledge in the course 
of his formal education, especially 
when the segment grows large in it- 
self but shrinks in comparison with 
the expanding perimeter? Under 
these circumstances, must the scale 
of mastery be changed? Each sub- 
ject-matter field should review its 
scope and educational plan, and 
consider how it might modify its 
operations to meet the issue of vast 
new knowledge confronting a student. 
The orthodox scheme of ‘“‘covering 
the subject,” too much in effect, must 
give way to other modes of education 
and learning. 

The accelerated growth of knowl- 
edge through research presents the 
first implication that a different con- 
cept of the conduct of higher educa- 
tion is required. 


ACED wITH the dilemma of there 

being great stores of recorded in- 
formation on a chosen subject while 
he has the desire to find its valid 
limits, and faced with a conflict 
between the magnitude of the task 
as compared with his available re- 
sources, the advanced student seems 


forced to limit the breadth of his 
intellectual explorations. He is not 
discouraged in doing so, because he 
finds his professors in the same 
plight. They can read but little out- 
side their defined fields, both be- 
cause of lack of time and because 
even the terminology of neighboring 
areas is becoming peculiarly strange. 
Add to these circumstances the 
normal influence of research on the 
part of the student and faculty, and 
the interests, studies and occupa- 
tions of both become more and more 
restricted and specialized. 

Specialization is expected and de- 
sired from the point of view of au- 
thoritative mastery of a subject, and 
we will always need specialists in 
our kind of culture. However, gradu- 
ate education conducted on that 
basis militates against more basic 
and important principles which 
should prevail. Knowledge is inter- 
related, and no subject or detail of 
it can stand independently in fact 
and principle. For emphasis on 
specialization to take the place of the 
responsibility of teaching relation- 
ships is to sacrifice a permanent for 
a temporarily expedient pedagogical 
procedure. To follow the course of 
specialization in study with the loss 
of breadth through knowledge of 
cognate principles and fact is to 
limit study to an immediate scope, 
rather than to prepare inclusively 
for the growth of a subject. Too often 
the misdirected or ill-advised student 
pursues a detail with the mistaken 
notion that he is approaching the in- 
finite, when actually he is looking 
toward the unattainable horizon. 
Research has its place in graduate 
education for the purpose of provid- 
ing training in the search for rela- 
tionships, rather than encouraging 
the pitfalls and misconceptions of 
over-specialization. 

A large proportion of students in 
graduate schools becomes the teach- 
ers in higher education. If students 
are confronted with progressively 


larger amountsof accumulated knowl- 
edge and are misled into over- 
specialization, the scope of their 
knowledge and interest is restricted. 
How can such persons serve properly 
as teachers, whose basic function is 
to set forth principles and relation- 
ships? How can we expect breadth 
of understanding or concept of the 
unity of human knowledge to be 
grasped by future students if our 
own advanced students, the future 
teachers, fail to develop these princi- 
ples of wholeness and relatedness? 
With the drift in time toward in- 
creased limitation in scope, higher 
education faces the problem of hav- 
ing to institute counter-influences, 
so that specialization does not beget 
ever greater specialization with each 
educational generation. 

The solution of the problem of 
over-specialization constitutes the 
second responsibility of higher edu- 
cation to graduate education. 


yes GROWTH of knowledge and 
the consequent emphasis on 
specialization have occurred partly 
as the result of the rapid develop- 
ment of methods and instrumenta- 
tion. Everywhere in teaching and 
research are mechanical devices to 
provide fine measurements, pre- 
cision in observation, sensitive de- 
tection, accurate recording and con- 
trolled power. While instruments of 
precision have been made available 
through advances in the natural 
sciences, all fields of human interest 
have applied them to their investi- 
gative procedures. Furthermore, no 
field of knowledge is without its 
program of developing methods ap- 
plicable to its peculiar circumstances, 
so as to clarify or elaborate recog- 
nized principles, or to solve old or 
new problems. 

Because of the fruitful application 
of techniques to physical affairs and 
because mechanical advances have 
added to his comfort and entertain- 
ment, modern man has come to 
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glorify and almost worship the 
charm and power of methods and 
“know how.” This respect for meth- 
ods is reflected in higher education 
by the trend toward emphasis on 
techniques in graduate work. How 
to do a thing is too frequently the 
objective of a course or an education- 
al experience, rather than the study 
of why a phenomenon happens. 
Methods devised by man should re- 
main his tools for the solution of 
problems of human interest; and 
technique should not be glorified as 
the end in itself, but be the means of 
a nobler end. 

If technical training is allowed to 
be substituted for an_ intellectual 
education in principles, a temporary 
training takes the place of more 
enduring education in the broader 
aspects of the physical world and of 
man and of the relation between the 
two. Technical training has _ its 
place according to the aptitude of 
the person and appropriate educa- 
tional circumstances. But should 
graduate schools stultify their educa- 
tional programs by making training 
in skills their goal? 

The growing emphasis on methods 
and techniques presents the third 
problem confronting higher educa- 
tion in its responsibility for graduate 
work. Such emphasis tends to sub- 
stitute a mechanical outlook for the 
intellectual flexibility associated with 
the creation of knowledge. 


aso in research is a major 
responsibility and function of 
graduate schools, and the way by 
which such an activity is experienced 
by graduate students is a matter of 
increasing concern. This level of edu- 
cation is of such nature that it is es- 
sentially pursued in the spirit of in- 
quiry. Here didactic formalities and 
dogmatic attitudes are out of place. 
The advanced student has an indi- 
vidual responsibility to carry his 
studies to the borders of the known, 
and the professor has the role of 


pointing out paths of study to the 
student rather than leading him by 
the hand. If these objectives and re- 
sponsibilities are understood and 
respected, all forms of study are in- 
vestigative in spirit and effect. No 
matter what the field or technique, 
no matter whether in the classroom, 
seminar, library or laboratory, the 
student learns to approach his prob- 
lem with the same clarity of thought, 
critical analysis and respect for evi- 
dence. Association of facts and 
principles leads to synthesis and un- 
derstanding. The whole educational 
experience in the graduate school is 
in this spirit of inquiry. 

Under these circumstances and in 
such an intellectual climate, an ori- 
ginal experience in planned research 
is logical and essential for the grad- 
uate student. Here the student has 
the opportunity to gain personal ex- 
perience in an investigation. Here he 
may test the hypotheses coming out 
of his own thinking and study. Here 
he may develop individual respon- 
sibility for his personal opinion and 
intellectual integrity. The piece of 
planned research is the flowering of 
the student’s mental independence. 

Since research is a normal func- 
tion of higher education, training in 
it represents the fourth major re- 
sponsibility of higher education. 


ge BRIEF consideration of the in- 
tellectual aspects of graduate 
education does not touch on all 
those deserving mention. Even if the 
idealistic elements in graduate edu- 
cation were observed, we still would 
have practical matters before us, 
critical in their importance. As a 
group, they constitute the fifth edu- 
cational responsibility to graduate 
work, 

The first of this group to be pre- 
sented is the relation between the 
number of students who can be prop- 
erly accommodated per vnit of 
personnel and physical facility pro- 
vided by the university, and its ef- 
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fect on the degree to which the in- 
tellectual objectives can be attained. 
Graduate education is not a mass en- 
deavor, and respect for the student’s 
individuality in program, instruc- 
tion and facility is essential for the 
discharge of this level of educational 
responsibility. The present trend 
toward larger numbers of students 
pursuing advanced studies implies 
that higher education will have to 
face increasingly its obligations of 
providing for quantity but, hope- 
fully also, with quality. 

Another practical implication is 
the coming necessity to organize 
courses of instruction so as to meet 
the mounting increases in factual in- 
formation. According to the opinion 
of most educators, the years of study 
cannot be extended. Two kinds of 
solution are offered: emphasis on 
principles and threads of thought on 
which facts are more easily strung; 
and emphasis in discussion on the 
more recently adopted or still con- 
troversial issues, and ready adoption 
of ideas generally agreed to by 
authorities. This question of conden- 
sation of the established while ab- 
sorbing the increasing new is one of 
long standing and without promise 
of solution. The practical issues in 
reference to course content and ex- 
amination requirements for degrees 
deserve serious consideration in in- 
stitutions of higher learning and in 
their departments of instruction. 

A third practical issue in the prop- 
er conduct of graduate work is the 
availability of instruments of meas- 
urement and precision. This re- 
quirement prevails not only in the 
natural sciences but also increasingly 
in the subjects formerly considered 
to need only “book and _ pencil.” 
Modern apparatus is essential for 
advanced instruction, and research 
by the faculty and students of the 
graduate school calls for ever chang- 
ing, improved and expensive equip- 
ment. By the same token, the de- 
mand for superior library facilities is 


being augmented in all fields. The 
search for knowledge is so extensive 
and intensive that graduate studies 
and research properly done depend 
on intimate contact with library re- 
sources of high quality and great 
variety. 


A” ANALYsIs of the responsibilities 
of higher education for gradu- 
ate education defines the basic char- 
acter of this level of study, which 
when pursued according to time- 
honored tradition is intellectual in 
nature. Against the continuation 
and development of the scholarly 
quality of graduate education are in- 
fluences which deflect educators and 
students from the high purposes of 
advanced studies before them. Aware- 
ness of the situation is not to pursue a 
reactionary course or to revere the 
status quo. Rather, the analysis sounds 
a serious warning that the quality of 
graduate education and the develop- 
ment of original thinkers are being 
threatened by forces now strong and 
undoubtedly of mounting influence. 
Some factors are circumstantial, 
such as the rapid accumulation of 
knowledge with its potential effect 
of limiting the scope of study, and 
the increase in student numbers 
where individuality is so essential. 
Other factors seem to be results of 
the times: the pressure of immedi- 
acy, emphasis on technical training 
as the objective, the worship of fac- 
tual knowledge, and lessening con- 
cern for the search for fundamental 
principles. 

Educators and educational ad- 
ministrators have these issues before 
them. They are not subtle or insidi- 
ous, but frank and _ identifiable. 
The choice can be made on the ini- 
tiative of the individual professor 
and by departments and other units 
of higher education. It behooves us 
to face squarely the issues in gradu- 
ate education and to state forth- 
rightly our views. 
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Notes on the African Research and Study 
Program 


FRANK L. SwEETSER, JR. 
Associate Professor of Sociology 


Reports to Faculty Committee 


The Faculty Committee for Afri- 
can Studies met on December 11 to 
hear reports from Dr. Adelaide Hill, 
Dr. William G. Newman, and Dr. 
Arthur A. Socolow, all of whom have 
been actively engaged in the work of 
the program during the past eight 
months. 

Dr. Hill, whose appointment as 
Administrative Assistant in the Pro- 
gram was announced in last month’s 
GRADUATE JOURNAL, reported on 
her experiences in Africa, which she 
visited between May and July, 1953, 
ona United States State Department 
Leadership Grant for Travel in 
West and Central Africa. Dr. Hill 
visited the Gold Coast, Nigeria, 
Sierra Leone, French Equatorial 
Africa, Senegal, and the Belgian 
Congo, speaking to a variety of 
African and mixed groups on “The 
Role of Women in the United 
States,” ‘“‘Minority Groups in the 
United States,” and ‘Crime in the 
United States.” In addition to giv- 
ing talks at University College, 
Ibadan, Nigeria, and University 
College, Achimato, Gold Coast, Dr. 
Hill spoke to numerous women’s 
groups, including YWCA groups 
and groups of market women in 
Nigeria and the Gold Coast. Rather 
to her surprise, Dr. Hill found most 
of these groups to be far more inter- 
ested in the role of women in the 
United States than in American 
minority problems or in American 
crime. During her week in the Gold 
Coast, Dr. Hill spent some time dis- 
cussing political and social problems 
there with the African Prime Min- 
ister, Kwame Nkrumah, and she 


attended a political rally of the 
Convention Peoples’ Party with him. 


Dr. Newman reported to the Com- 
mittee on his investigation of African 
research resources in the United 
Kingdom, where he visited such 
important research organizations as 
the Institute of Colonial Studies at 
Oxford, and the Institute of Com- 
monwealth Studies, the Institute of 
Education, the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, and the In- 
ternational African Institute, in Lon- 
don. He also talked to research 
people in the Colonial Office and 
visited the headquarters of the 
Congress of Peoples Against Impe- 
rialism. Dr. Newman stated that, 
among those with whom he talked, 
the topics of major interest in Afri- 
can research were broad-scale stud- 
ies in African politics and political 
movements; studies of social move- 
ments and urbanization in Africa; 
and problems associated with Euro- 
pean-African contacts in the areas 
of European settlement. 


Dr. Socolow described progress on 
the Bibliographic Survey of African 
Mineral Resources on which he has 
been engaged since early in the Sum- 
mer of 1953. Dr. Socolow’s procedure 
was to examine closely the extent of 
library resources on this topic avail- 
able in the Boston area, at Boston 
University, the Boston Public Li- 
brary, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and Harvard. He then 
went to New York City, where he 
explored materials in the New York 
Public Library and Columbia Uni- 
versity’s Geological Library, and to 
Washington, where he worked in the 
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F. Stuart CRAWFORD 
Assistant Professor of Classics 


The Moorish philosopher Aver- 
roes of Cordova (1126-1198) wrote, 
in addition to numerous independent 
treatises, commentaries on practical- 
ly all the extant works of Aristotle, 
sometimes as many as three com- 
mentaries, varying in scale, on a 
single work. Arabic philosophy died 
with Averroes and the Arabic texts 
of about one third of his Aristotle 
commentaries have now been lost, 
but shortly after his death European 
scholars began translating them into 
Hebrew and Latin. Between 1232 
and 1321, all were rendered into 
Hebrew, and at least eleven into 
Latin. These Latin versions, begin- 
ning around 1230, had a wide circu- 
lation and a tremendous impact on 
Western thought of the 13th century, 
for while students had access to a 
considerable portion of Aristotle 
(translated into Latin directly from 
the Greek during the latter half of 
the 12th century), the difficulty of 
the subject matter made a com- 
mentary indispensable. This the 
Arabs, who had been studying 
Aristotle for centuries, were much 
better qualified to provide than 
Western scholars, who had hitherto 
been almost completely ignorant of 
his works. On the other hand, dis- 
taste for and suspicion of some of 
Averroes’ interpretations led Thomas 
Aquinas, among others, to urge 
upon William of Moerbeke a fresh 
translation of Aristotle from the 
Greek, a project completed in the 
third quarter of the 13th century, 
producing the versions henceforth 
considered as canonical by the 
Church. 

In the 16th century the Latin 
translations of Averroes were fre- 
quently printed, but since then al- 
most no new editions have appeared. 


A Mediaeval Commentary on Aristotle 


In 1931 Professor Harry A. Wolfson 
of Harvard University outlined in 
Speculum (6 [1931], 412-427) a plan 
for the publication of a Corpus of all 
the commentaries of Averroes on 
Aristotle extant in Arabic, Hebrew, 
or Latin. This project was begun 
shortly thereafter under the sponsor- 
ship of the Mediaeval Academy of 
America, after careful inquiries to 
make sure it would not compete 
with, but would rather supplement, 
the great project of the Union Acadé- 
mique Internationale for a Corpus of 
Mediaeval Philosophers. An editorial 
board consisting of Professor Wolf- 
son, Professor Francis H. Fobes of 
Amherst College, and Professor Dav- 
id Baneth of Hebrew University, 
Jerusalem, was appointed, and be- 
gan the search for MSS and the 
selection of editors for individual 
commentaries of this Corpus Com- 
mentariorum Averrois in  Aristotelem, 
some dozen volumes of which are 
now in various stages of completion. 

The scheme as envisaged by Pro- 
fessor Wolfson involves a fresh re- 
cension from early MSS of each 
version of each commentary extant, 
with a critical apparatus showing all 
variants from the text adopted that 
are to be found in the MSS utilized. 
Further contents vary according to 
circumstances. If, for example, a 
work has survived in all three lan- 
guages, the edition of the Latin ver- 
sion will have a second apparatus 
listing the Latin equivalents of vari- 
ants found in the MSS collated for 
the Arabic and Hebrew editions, 
which will themselves also contain 
corresponding second apparatuses. 
This feature involves, of course, 
close collaboration between the edi- 
tors of the three versions, and re- 
quires that at least one of them be 
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familiar with all three languages. 
In these cases each volume will con- 
tain also an index verborum which will 
also be an interlingual glossary, giv- 
ing the equivalents in the other 
languages of the words listed. 

In the case of the so-called “‘Long” 
commentaries, where Averroes in- 
cluded the complete text of the work 
of Aristotle, broken up into brief 
paragraphs, each followed by a 
longer section of commentary, an in- 
dex-glossary of Aristotle’s Greek 
words will give the equivalents in the 
Latin, Hebrew, or Arabic. Such 
glossaries, besides their utility as in- 
dexes, may be expected to throw 
considerable light on the philo- 
sophical terminology of the Middle 
Ages and also to help in identifying 
the authors of the translations, fre- 
quently anonymous in the MSS. 
Subject indexes may also be added; 
and the plan is broad enough to allow 
for the occasional inclusion, at the 
option of individual editors, of notes 
and translations into English. 

Latin is used throughout as the 
language of the editors. A novel 
feature of the apparatus, however, is 
a system of critical signs whereby it is 
unnecessary to use any Latin words 
such as om., add., corr., to indicate 
omissions, interpolations, and cor- 
rections, since in the case of Semitic 
texts the difference in direction of 
writing would make the introduction 
of Latin words awkward and it is de- 
sirable to have a uniform system for 
all works of the Corpus. 

The first volume of the series to 
appear, in 1948, was the Latin ver- 
sion of the Short Commentary 
(“Compendium”) on the Parva Natu- 
ralia, by Professor Emily Shields of 
Smith College. The present writer’s 
edition of Averrois Cordubensis Com- 
mentarium Magnum in Aristotelis De 
Anima Libros, the Long Commentary 
on the De Anima, was published in 
November, 1953.* A work of special 


*The title page reads: Averrois Cordubensis | 
Commentarium Magnum | in Aristotelis De Anima 


interest to mediaeval philosophy be- 
cause of Averroes’ peculiar and (to 
the Christian Church) heretical 
views on the immortality of the soul, 
this commentary has been lost in the 
original Arabic, but a translation 
into Latin made about 1290 (if its 
ascription in one MS to Michael 
Scot is correct) has survived in 57 
MSS — many almost contemporary: 
one is dated 1243 — but was most 
recently printed in 1574. 

My recension is based on collation 
of photostats of 5 MSS selected for 
age and representativeness by Pro- 
fessor Fobes of the Editorial Board, 
who made a collation of a long sam- 
ple passage in all the extant MSS to 
determine their mutual genealogical 
relations. I collated also the printed 
text of the great Venice edition of 
1550, but its variants are not reported 
in the apparatus, since it soon be- 
came evident that the 16th century 
editors willfully “improved” on the 
text of the MSS without any need. 
In passages where no MS reading 
can possibly be right, however, I 
have not hesitated to introduce con- 
jectures of my own — duly reported 
as such, of course, in the apparatus. 

The Latin De Anima edition con- 
tains no second apparatus nor Latin- 
Semitic glossaries, since there are no 
surviving Semitic versions, except 
one late (1475) MS of a Hebrew 
translation made from the Latin, not 
directly from the Arabic, and hence 
of negligible value. This Hebrew 
had indeed previously been supposed 
to be a 13th century translation 
from the Arabic; but after Rabbi 
Samuel Rosenblatt of Johns Hopkins 
University had collated about one- 
third of the MS with my collations 
of the Latin MSS, I found many 
evidences that the Hebrew was de- 
pendent on a Latin text. To give a 
typical example, where the Latin 
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speaks of Homer as a “‘versifier,” the 
Hebrew calls him, quite senselessly, 
a “‘verifier,’”” — a mistake quite inex- 
plicable except on the assumption 
that the Hebrew reproduces a Latin 
verificator erroneously written by some 
Latin copyist for the correct verstficator. 

The volume does contain an index 
of Aristotle’s Greek words with their 
Latin equivalents, a reverse (Latin- 
Greek) index to this index, and a 
subject index to the Commentary. 
This third index, as well as the Intro- 
duction listing the MSS extant and 
explaining the critical principles fol- 
lowed, is in Latin. 

A serious problem for the Acade- 
my and the Editorial Board was the 
selection of a printer for the Corpus. 
Quite apart from the cost (the funds 
available to the Academy have so 
far been generously supplemented 
by grants from the Lucius N. Lit- 
tauer Foundation for individual 
works already in the press), the num- 
ber of American printing firms com- 


petent to handle Hebrew and Arabic 
texts is limited, and there are in- 
creasingly few, unfortunately, to 
which even Latin and Greek can be 
entrusted with any great confidence. 
The editors may regard themselves 
fortunate in their selection of the 
Press of Maurice Jacobs of Phila- 
delphia, a unique firm that actually 
does the more difficult jobs of com- 
position for several university presses. 
Dr. Jacobs (and more than one of 
his compositors and proofreaders can 
claim that title) informed me that 
two important qualifications for em- 
ployment with his Press were a 
knowledge of six languages and an 
ability to type! The young new 
member of the staff who set the type 
for my indexes was in his spare time 
studying Arabic at Dropsie College 
and Aristotle’s Poetics at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. The typography 
of the initial volume of the series has 
received favorable notice in reviews 
both in this country and abroad. 


African Research and Study Program 
[Continued from p. 77] 


United States Geological Survey 
Library. Most of the relevant ma- 
terials, Dr. Socolow found, are 
available in the Boston libraries. 
His systematic examination of the 
materials has so far resulted in the 
accumulation of about 3000 refer- 
ences. These are indexed by author, 
and will be cross-indexed by subject 
and by geographic location as the 
work progresses. Dr. Socolow esti- 
mates that the task is about half 
completed. 


Demographic Survey 


A bibliographic survey of pub- 
lished materials dealing with popu- 
lation, vital statistics, migration, 


and related demographic informa- 
tion has been initiated, and will be 
carried on during the Second Se- 
mester and the Intersession by Dr. 
Frank L. Sweetser, Jr., of the De- 
partment of Sociology. This is an- 
other of a series of bibliographic 
surveys projected by Dr. Brown, Di- 
rector of the Program, as a basis for 
the organization and planning of 
more intensive research at a later 
date. Mr. Chris Theodore is also 
planning some investigation in this 
area, concentrating on the economic 
phases of population phenomena and 
giving some special attention to 
migration as influenced by changing 
patterns of economic organization. 


Shall I tell you the secret of the true scholar? It is this: Every man I 
meet is my master in some point, and in that I learn of him. 


—R. W. Emerson, ‘“‘Greatness” 
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